The House of Lords
the veto-power of the Lords is gone, in fact, much of
its substance remains. It may even be argued that, in-
directly, its power over finance remains. For every great
measure of social reconstruction is, in essence, a bill for the
redistribution of income, and the authority to postpone its
enactment is financial authority of a very considerable kind.
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It is sometimes urged that the way out of these grave
difficulties lies in a quite different field. There are many
Conservatives who recognize the unequal operation of
the Lords* authority; and they admit the unsatisfactory
character of a penal dissolution. They therefore argue
that the way out of the dilemma lies in allowing the
rejection of a measure regarded by the Government as
vital to be consultation of the electorate not by means
of a general election but by way of a popular referendum.
It is, they point out, democratic; it separates out the issue
upon which the voter is to decide; and this confinement
of the decision to a single issue preserves the Government
from the necessity of a penal dissolution.
Superficially, there is something both plausible and
attractive about this scheme. But it breaks down, pretty
obviously/upon close examination. For, in the first place,
it still leaves the issue of whether a referendum should
be held in the hands of the Upper House, that is to say,
in the hands of the Conservative Party. Our quarrel is
with the discrimination between Right and Left which
is inherent in the composition of the House of Lords;
this proposed remedy does not alter the fact of that dis-
crimination. But there are even graver objections. Few
people can seriously suppose that complicated questions
are susceptible of being dealt with efficiently by the
method of mass voting; no one would have suggested,